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bend outwards, away from the perpendicular, as shown in the
diagram; with the result that a small bundle or cone of rays which
actually came from the bottom now seems to be spreading out
from a point above the bottom. The observer, doing what he
does all his life, unconsciously traces those rays back along straight
lines and thus sees the bottom of the pool above its actual location.
On stepping in, he finds his legs wet much higher than appear-
ances suggested. To illustrate this, watch this type jump upwards
towards the eye when a block of thick plate glass is slid over it.
We are so used to the fact that light travels in straight lines in a
continuous medium that we make no allowances for bending, and
thus always see an object at the point from which the light seems
to be spreading when it strikes our eyes. Thus the optical illusions
known as virtual images are formed. The same sort of effect can
be produced by mirrors, as is also illustrated in our plate of dia-
grams. The reader should remember that light actually consists
of trains of excessively tiny waves; and the rays used in our ex-
planation are really imaginary lines showing the directions in
which the waves of light are progressing.
Accommodation and Focusing
The normal eye automatically adjusts itself for objects at dif-
ferent distances. In this respect, it may be looked on as a self-
focusing camera. Whether in camera, eye, or motion picture
theater, the light must come to an intersection upon the appropri-
ate screen if a clear sharp image is to be formed. The lens of the
eye resembles that of a camera in one respect. Both are convex,
thicker at the middle than at the edges, and so converge light from
distant sources to form real images. The bending of the light
by the lens causes a bundle of rays that came from the top of